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tion, and when the governors of Bowdoin College
offered him a professorship in modern languages, for
which he had proved to be especially gifted, he ac-
cepted the appointment with gratitude. Better still,
the offer carried with it an opportunity to see the world,
for, in order that he might be thoroughly fitted to under-
take his new task, the college authorities ordered foreign
travel, and sent him to Europe for three years.

They were wonderful years for the young poet.
Europe with its ancient legends and history, its relics
of bygone civilisations, and venerable towns and build-
ings, laid a spell upon the traveller, fresh from a country
where all things except nature were comparatively new,
which he could not resist. This spell lasted all his life.
The three years he now spent in learning languages,
and travelling in Italy, Spain, France, Germany, Hol-
land and England, were to fill his mind with old-world
stories and history to such an extent that he ceased to be
pure American in thought, and in future years he chose
his subjects as much from Europe as from his native land.

Longfellow returned home in 1829 ^d took up his
professorship at Bowdoin College. In 1831, in his
twenty-fourth year, he married a beautiful and intelli-
gent girl named Mary Story Potter. Meanwhile, all
the time he could spare from his work as a professor of
languages was devoted to making a series of translations
from the Spanish, and for some years he did not publish
a single original poem. At this time he was, indeed,
still regarded rather as a clever teacher of languages
than as a coming poet, and in 1835 he was given the
chair of foreign languages at Harvard University.